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COMPUTERWORLD 


'Instant' Intranets 


Shrink-wrapped  products  can 
get  you  an  intranet  for  under  $5K. 
Just  be  sure  what  you  need. 

By  Alice  LaPlante 

Chris  Stevens  is  delighted  with  the  popularity  of 
his  intranet.  And  as  manager  of  network  and 
technical  services  at  Portland,  Ore.-based  Lewis 
&  Clark  College,  he’s  happy  to  help  users  design  and  build 
departmental  Web  sites.  But  he’s  also  concerned  about 
the  volume  of  requests  —  and  the  strain  on  his  already 
stretched  information  systems  support  staff. 

Enter  the  “instant  intranet.” 

For  professors,  students  and  administrators  who  want 
to  post  a  discussion  group  question  or  disseminate  course 
materials  online,  Stevens  is  pushing  WebZerver,  a  plug- 
and-play  intranet  server  about  the  size  of  a  modem.  Sold 
by  Microtest,  Inc.,  the  hardware  device  plugs  directly  into 
the  campus  Ethernet  network.  It  has  intranet  software  already 
installed.  Users  design  their  own  applications.  They  do  their 
own  administration  and  maintenance.  And,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  they  don’t  need  to  know  HTML  or  HTTP. 

“Naturally,  we’re  always  here  to  help.  If  something  con- 
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nects  to  our  network,  we’ll  support  it,” 
Stevens  says.  “But  our  hope  is  that 
WebZerver  will  make  our  users  pret¬ 
ty  independent  of  us.” 

Stevens  and  WebZerver  are  not 
alone.  As  the  1997  intranet  market  is 
expected  to  double  over  1996,  from 
$6  billion  to  $12  billion,  according 
to  Zona  Research,  vendors  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  are  jumping  into  the  depart¬ 
mental  niche.  Their  “instant  intranets” 
are  targeted  at  the  smaller  group  — 
or  even  entire  company  —  that  wants 
a  quicker,  easier,  cheaper  intranet  than 
has  been  available  until  now.  “The 
intranet  novice  market  is  wide  open 
and  virtually  untapped,”  says  Barbara 
Ells,  an  analyst  at  Zona  Research. 

Various  options  are  emerging: 

■  Stand-alone  units  with  proprietary 
operating  systems  that  attach  directly  to 
the  corporate  network,  such  as  Web¬ 
Zerver,  Compact  Devices,  Inc.  s  Twister, 
Webtronics,  Inc.’s  WebBox  or  Bay  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.’s  Instant  Intranet.  Cost: 
$1,295  to  $2,700  (see  page  10). 

■  Software  packages  that  can  be 
installed  on  network  servers  or  desk¬ 
top  PCs  and  integrated  into  larger  Inter¬ 
net  or  extranet  efforts.  Prices  here:  most¬ 
ly  in  the  $2,700  to  $5,000  range. 

■  Upcoming  services  from  telecom¬ 
munications  company/Internet  service 
provider/software  company  partnerships 
that  offer  soup-to-nuts  intranets  for  $  10 
to  $20  per  user.  MCI  has  announced 
Enterprise  Network  Solutions  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Digital  and  Microsoft; 
Lotus  and  Netscape  now  have  packages; 
expect  similar  offerings  from  the  likes 
of  AT&T,  Oracle  and  Sun. 

Most  of  the  hardware  and  software 
offerings,  however,  are  not  ready-made 
solutions  for  all  issues.  For  some, 
expandability  might  be  a  problem. 
Others  aren’t  for  novices.  Indeed,  says 
Tim  Sloane,  director  of  Internet 
research  at  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  most  of  these  products  will  go 
toward  supplementing,  not  replacing, 
corporate  intranet  efforts.  As  they  do 


with  Stevens,  they  will  increasingly 
allow  IT  managers  to  off-load  devel¬ 
opment  of  important  but  non- mission- 
critical  intranet  applications  to  users. 

COVERING  CONTENT 

Most  of  the  readymade  products 
promise  a  lot:  to  provide  most  com¬ 
mon  intranet  functions,  from  docu¬ 
ment  sharing  to  scheduling  modules 
and  other  collaborative  tools;  to  trans¬ 
late  ordinary  word  processing  or  spread¬ 
sheet  files  into  an  HTML  format  with¬ 
out  knowing  a  word  of  HTML;  to 
easily  create  links  via  Open  Database 
Connectivity  middleware  or  gateways 
to  SQL  databases  including  Sybase, 
Informix  and  Oracle. 

“IT  doesn’t  want  to  be  in  the 
content-creation  business,”  explains 
Andrew  Dixon,  products  manager  for 
Microsoft’s  Office.  Microsoft  has  just 
released  the  second  version  of  its  60- 
minute  Intranet,  which  consists  of  step- 
by-step  instructions  and  site  templates. 
“We’re  seeing  a  demand  for  intranet 
tools  that  free  IT  from  getting  involved 
in  simple  workgroup  applications.”  The 
60-minute  Intranet,  designed  to  help 
novice  users  build  their  own  intranet 
applications,  requires  Microsoft’s  Front- 
Page  and  Office  applications  suite  and 
can  be  downloaded  free  from  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Web  site. 

Until  now,  intranets  have  been  tout¬ 
ed  as  cheap  —  International  Data  Corp. 
puts  the  average  implementation  at 
$25,375  —  and  easy.  But  in  fact,  they 
have  required  a  great  deal  of  technical 
expertise,  notes  Rich  Newman,  director 
of  technology  for  the  syndication  divi¬ 
sion  of  First  Chicago  Capital  Markets. 

That  company’s  intranet  projects 
usually  require  knowledge  of  HTML, 
HTTP  and  Java,  not  to  mention  under¬ 
standing  how  to  connect  to  back-end 
databases  —  both  SQL-based  and  lega¬ 
cy  systems  alike  —  and  communica¬ 
tions  protocols,  Newman  says. 

There  are  often  political  issues,  too. 
“You’ve  got  all  these  decisions  to  make: 
Who  will  own  the  product?  Who  will 


own  the  server?  Who  will  maintain  it? 
Who  will  be  responsible?”  says  Roy  Lee, 
general  manager  of  Lextra  Commu¬ 
nications,  an  Internet  consulting  firm 
based  in  Windsor,  England. 

That’s  where  intranet  appliances 
come  in. 

Lee  chose  Webtronics’  WebBox,  a 
plug-and-play  intranet  now  available 
in  Europe  and  soon  to  be  sold  in  the 
U.S.  “The  key  thing,  for  my  clients, 
is  that  they  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
installing  and  configuring  a  Windows 
NT  or  Unix  server.  The  box  comes 
with  its  own  operating  system  and  the 
Web  server  software  installed  and  is 
ready  to  go,”  Lee  explains.  Yes,  it’s  truly 
that  easy,  he  says.  The  box  requires  a 
TCP/IP  network  and  an  IP  address, 
but  that’s  it. 

Political  issues,  which  Lee  faced  in 
a  previous  job  as  an  IT  manager  at  a 
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ust  ask  the  IT  folks  at 
Siemens  Network 
Integration  Service 
Group  in  Boston 
whether  they  mind  if  user  work¬ 
groups  build  their  own  intranet  appli¬ 
cations.  You'll  get  an  emphatic  "no." 

Indeed,  the  company  plans  to  stan¬ 
dardize  on  lntraNetics97  —  a  shrink- 
wrapped  suite  of  intranet  functionali¬ 
ty  from  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
IntraNetics,  Inc.  now  in  beta-testing 
—  to  encourage  that  very  activity. 

"This  product  will  be  excellent  for 
any  department,  or  a  small  to  medium 
workgroup,  that  wants  to  get  an 
intranet  up  quickly,"  says  Bruce 
Kiley,  a  senior  networking  engineer 
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“blue  chip”  UK  company,  could  be  alle¬ 
viated  by  WebBox  as  well.  When  the 
IS  group  doesn’t  have  the  time  —  or 
funds  —  to  listen  to  individual  depart¬ 
ments’  needs,  a  product  such  as  Web- 
Box  makes  it  easy  for  a  department  to 
take  the  intranet  initiative  without 
affecting  the  enterprise,  he  says. 

KEEPING  IT  SIMPLE 

Ease  of  maintenance  is  what  First 
Chicago’s  Newman  was  after. 

His  fairly  sophisticated  corporate 
intranet  is  already  enterprisewide; 
employees  use  it  to  publish  and  share 
financial,  human  resources  and  customer 
information.  Yet  to  solve  one  particular 
information-sharing  challenge,  he  mrned 
to  a  shrink-wrapped  application  called 
Net-It  Central  rather  than  to  more  tra¬ 
ditional  development  routes. 

Net-It  allows  Newman’s  staff  to  dis¬ 


seminate  source  documents  contain¬ 
ing  internal  research,  industry  analyses 
and  customer  reports  to  all  division 
employees.  It’s  not  that  this  couldn’t 
have  been  done  as  a  standard  Web  page 
on  the  existing  intranet,  but  “what 
interested  us  was  the  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance  Net-It  offered,”  Newman  says. 

To  get  started,  Web  administrators 
merely  indicate  any  directory  contain¬ 
ing  virtually  any  type  of  document  — 
word  processing,  database,  spreadsheet 
or  graphics  —  on  any  PC.  Net-It  repli¬ 
cates  that  directory  as  a  Web  page  in 
which  the  documents  are  available  in 
their  original  format  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  access  them. 

“It’s  not  HTML.  It’s  not  just  a  way 
of  publishing  data.  Here  our  users  actu¬ 
ally  have  direct  access  to  the  source  doc¬ 
uments,”  Newman  says. 

This  makes  maintenance  almost 


nonexistent,  he  says,  because  the  source 
documents  are  the  intranet  site. 
Changes  to  the  original  source  docu¬ 
ments  automatically  result  in  changes 
to  the  Web  site.  In  that  sense,  this  is  an 
excellent  supplement,  not  replacement, 
intranet  product  that  “dovetails  quite 
well  with  our  existing  intranet  strate¬ 
gy,”  he  explains. 

There  are  limitations  to  Net-It,  New¬ 
man  admits.  It  isn’t  an  application 
development  environment.  “Nor  is  it 
a  tool  to  build  the  kind  of  application 
in  which  a  user  can  make  requests  or 
initiate  actions,”  he  says.  What  it  does 
is  allow  up-to-the-minute  access  of 
source  documents  for  collaborating  on 
group  projects,  he  says. 

At  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  net¬ 
working  giant  3Com  Corp.,  the  100 
employees  who  make  up  the  Multi- 
Continued  on  page  6 


at  Siemens  AG.  "Every  department 
will  have  the  ahility  to  publish  what¬ 
ever  information  they  want  on  their 
own  Weh  server.  They'll  really  he 
empowered." 

Because  IntraNetics  adheres  to 
Web  standards,  there's  no  danger  that 
incompatible  islands  of  intranet 
applications  will  proliferate,  Kiley 
says.  "Each  department  can  say,  'This 
is  how  our  piece  fits  into  the  larger 
corporate  information  world.'  There's 
no  conflict." 

According  to  Barbara  Ells,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Zona  Research  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.,  this  attitude  is  typical. 

She  said  she  doesn't  see  corporate 
IT  shops  fearing  problems  with 
"renegade"  intranets.  For  starters, 
the  "instant  intranet"  products 
adhere  to  already  established  indus¬ 
try  standards,  she  says.  Most  corpo¬ 
rations  already  make  it  clear  what 
hardware,  software  and  networking 
products  fit  into  the  corporate  infra¬ 
structure. 

And  perhaps  most  important.  Ells 
estimates  that  by  the  end  of  1998,  all 


major  networking  vendors 
will  announce  much  more 
sophisticated  remote  net¬ 
work  management  products 
that  will  make  managing 
even  a  plethora  of  distributed 
Web  servers  much  easier. 

"We're  finding  that  Internet 
initiatives,  although  decen¬ 
tralized,  tend  to  be  monitored 
from  the  top,"  Ells  says.  She 
hears  chief  information  offi¬ 
cers  telling  users,  "Here's 
our  corporate  intranet,  here 
are  some  ideas  of  what  you 
can  do  with  it,  here  are 
approved  tools  and  devices. 
Go  to  it." 

"IT  is  making  sure  that 
domain  names,  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  and  database 
types  are  consistent,"  she 
says.  "Management  learned 
certain  lessons  well  during 
the  PC  revolution.  Other  than 
that,  they're  allowing  a  great 
deal  of  user  autonomy." 

—  ALICE  LAPLANTE 
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"THIS  PRODUCT  will  be  excellent 
for  any  department . . .  that 
wants  to  get  an  intranet  up 
quickly." 

BRUCE  KILEY  SEMiQR  NETWORKING 
ENGINEER  S  EMENS  AG 
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Seems  like  everybody  and  his  uncle  is  trying  to  install  Windows*  NT  applications. 

And  when  they  do,  a  few  surprises  will  be  waiting  for  them.  Because  NT  is  a  proprietary  domain-based  operating  system. 
So  it  doesn't  integrate  as  seamlessly  as  promised.  And  it  can  require  users  to  chuck  their  existing  network  investment. 

But  now  you  can  deploy  NT  without  having  to  deal  with  its  idiosyncrasies. 

You  can  turn  it  into  an  enterprise-capable  open  system  supporting  hundreds  of  third-party  applications. 

Manage  access  to  and  deployment  of  Microsoft*  BackOffice*  applications  such  as  Exchange*  and  SQL  Serverr 
And  lower  the  cost,  complexity  and  redundancy  of  your  entire  network. 

NDS™  for  NT  makes  it  possible. 

is 

NDS  avoids  the  old-fashioned  straight  jacket  of  NT  domains 
by  supporting  heterogeneous  environments  of  different  platforms,  different  protocols,  different  people  in  different  places. 

NDS  makes  NT  better.  And  one  less  thing  to  worry  about. 

Internet,  intranet,  extranet— anynet— the  name  of  the  net  is  Novell. 

www.novell.com/NDS 

Novell. 
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media  Initiative  Department  are  using 
Radnet,  Inc.’s  prepackaged  intranet 
suite,  called  Webshare,  to  share  docu¬ 
ments  and  participate  in  online  dis¬ 
cussion  databases.  “This  allows  us  to 
collaborate  on  ideas  as  well  as  problem¬ 
solving,  even  if  we’re  not  all  in  the  same 
location,”  says  Tania  Snider,  a  member 
of  the  multimedia  group  who  spear¬ 
headed  the  intranet  effort. 

Because  Webshare  can  be  integrated 
with  other  intranet  or  messaging  appli¬ 
cations,  Snider  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  gateway  to  Lotus  Notes  electronic 
mail  so  group  members  can  be  auto¬ 
matically  notified  when  new  documents 
or  related  discussions  have  been  added. 
This  allows  employees  to  use  standard 
Web  browsers,  rather  than  traditional 
database  queries  and  searches,  to  access 
important  information. 

Why  go  with  the  prepackaged  route? 
“It’s  always  best  to  use  resources  that 
are  already  available  rather  than  re¬ 
inventing  the  wheel,”  Snider  says. 

BUYER  BEWARE 

But  even  with  all  the  purported  bene¬ 
fits  of  Web  appliances  and  ready-made 
software,  knowing  what  you’re  getting 
is  a  must. 

The  hardware-and-software  pack¬ 


ages  tend  to  be  fairly  complete,  offer¬ 
ing  everything  from  the  hardware  to 
the  Web  server  software  to  browser 
licenses.  But  the  “intranet  in  a  box” 
software  suites  vary:  Some  have  Web 
server  software  or  let  users  pick  the 
brand  they  want.  Others  offer  little 
more  than  traditional  groupware  in 
Web-enabled  form.  That  means  they 
might  be  appropriate  for  companies 
that  already  have  intranets  and  want  to 
encourage  grassroots  application  devel¬ 
opment.  But  they’re  not  truly  plug  and 
play  and  therefore  not  for  true  novices 


or  workgroups  without  access  to  tech¬ 
nical  resources.  So  it’s  “buyer  beware,” 
Aberdeen’s  Sloane  warns. 

“You  need  to  know  what  your  needs 
are  and  investigate  which  products  actu¬ 
ally  deliver  those  needs  in  a  cost-effec¬ 
tive  way,”  he  says.  For  example,  it  might 
not  make  sense  to  purchase  a  hard¬ 
ware/software  package  if  “you  have  the 
spare  server  horsepower  already  sitting 
in  the  office,”  Sloane  says. 

Likewise,  if  you  have  a  reasonable 
infrastructure  —  Web  server  software, 
browsers,  etc.  —  already  in  place,  you 


Should  You  Consider  an  Instant  Intranet? 


■  00  YOU  HAVE  more  requests  for 
intranet  applications  than  your  IT 
staff  can  handle? 

■  OF  THIS  BACKLOG,  are  many  of  the 
applications  low  priority  because 
they  address  the  needs  of  a  small 
workgroup  or  department? 

■  V^HAT  FUNCTIONALITY  do  these 
users  require?  Do  they  simply  need 
to  publish  information?  Collaborate 
on  source  documents?  Or  do  they 


need  more  sophisticated  "interac¬ 
tive"  applications? 

■  IS  THERE  SOMEONE  in  the  work¬ 
group  or  department  willing  to  act  as 
"point  person"  for  the  intranet  appli¬ 
cation  when  content  management 
and  maintenance  is  required?  Is  this 
workgroup  willing  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  backup? 

■  HOW  LIKELY  IS  IT  that  you  will 
want  to  migrate  this  application  to  a 


higher  organizational  level  so  a  larg¬ 
er  user  population  can  access  it? 

■  DO  YOU  HAVE  corporate  hardware, 
software  and  network  standards  that 
users  are  aware  of  and  (mostly) 
adhere  to? 

■  DO  YOU  HAVE  excess  corporate 
Web  server  capacity  to  hold  addi¬ 
tional  intranet  sites?  If  not,  are  desk¬ 
top  PCs  adequately  powerful  to  co¬ 
exist  as  departmental  Web  servers? 
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wouldn’t  need  the  more  complete  soft¬ 
ware  packages.  “If  you’re  simply  look¬ 
ing  for  some  sort  of  groupware  to  sit 
on  top  of  an  existing  network,  you’d 
want  one  of  the  less  comprehensive 
packages,”  he  says. 

But  if  you’re  starting  from  square 
one,  be  advised  that  installing  or  cus¬ 
tomizing  a  shrink-wrapped  application 
can  require  some  technical  help.  “You 
may  have  to  outsource  certain  pro¬ 
gramming  needs  to  outside  consultants. 
That  can  be  costly,”  3Com’s  Snider 
notes.  But  it  can  still  be  “much  less 
expensive  than  developing  your  own 
application  from  scratch.” 

Using  a  third  party  to  manage  Web 
directories,  support  users  and  keep  the 
Web  server  functional  can  also  make 
sense.  “It  could  be  a  very  smart  use  of 
IT  dollars  to  simply  outsource  all  that 
to  an  ISP,”  Aberdeen’s  Sloane  says.  And 
the  products  and  services  from  which 
to  choose  will  only  increase,  analysts  say. 

WHAT  IT  COMES  DOWN  TO 

Of  course,  as  with  any  outsourcing  deci¬ 
sion,  with  intranets  it’s  a  question  of 
control  and  who  has  it.  Web  appliances 
and  plug-and-play  software  put  that  all 
in  the  users’  hands,  along  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  what  will  meet  the  needs,  fit  the 
budget  and  offer  the  potential  their 
organization  desires. 

Paul  Alvarez,  a  software  applications 
specialist  at  a  network  design  firm  in 
San  Diego,  downloaded  Microsoft’s 
free  60-minute  Intranet  so  he  could 
leverage  the  Office97  investments  of 
his  company,  GTC  Systems,  Inc.  He 
notes,  “We’re  still  learning  about 
intranets  and  how  we  can  benefit  from 
the  technology.  The  nice  thing  about 
the  packaged  kits  is  that  we  get  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  premade  templates  that  we  can 
modify  to  meet  our  own  needs. 

“At  the  very  least,  you  get  some  good 
ideas,”  he  says.  “And  it  certainly  saves 
time.  Which  is  always  appreciated.” 

LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Woodside,  Calif. 


A  Niche  at  NASA 


ost  companies  are 
finding  that  "instant 
intranets"  work 
best  when  they  supplement,  rather 
than  replace,  other  intranet  efforts. 

At  NASA,  the  Applied  Information 
Technology  (AIT)  group  is  evaluat¬ 
ing  Oblix,  Inc.'s  IntraPower  Suite  to 
see  how  the  software  suite  of 
intranet  applications  could  stream¬ 
line  collaboration  efforts 
within  workgroups. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  says 
Dick  Tuey,  the  former  head 
of  AIT  who's  now  contract¬ 
ing  at  NASA  as  an  Ames 
associate. 

Currently,  the  AIT  group  is 
using  IntraPower  to  keep 
track  of  its  ongoing  technol¬ 
ogy  development  projects. 
Previously,  "we  sent  a  lot  of 
E-mail  back  and  forth  when 
constructing  our  weekly 
progress  reports,"  Tuey 
says.  Now  users  can 
retrieve  up  to  three  months 
of  weekly  reports  to,  for 
example,  prepare  for  more 
formal  reviews  by  senior 
management. 

They  can  also  collaborate 
online  to  create  PowerPoint 
displays  because  Intra¬ 
Power  allows  for  document 
sharing.  "When  it's  time  to 
make  a  presentation,  we 
run  the  most  recent  version 
of  the  group  PowerPoint 
presentation  right  off  the 
intranet,"  Tuey  explains. 

NASA  is  spearheading  use  of 
IntraPower  in  other  federal  agen¬ 
cies  as  well;  in  one  case,  it  will  be 
used  for  a  distributed  intranet- 
based  data  repository  capable  of 
tracking  government  grant  propos¬ 
als,  applications  and  evaluations. 


but  for  those  seeking 
an  enterprisewide 
intranet  package,  IntraPower  isn't 
the  product  to  buy,  Tuey  stresses. 
NASA  uses  it  in  conjunction  with  a 
suite  of  intranet  tools  it  developed 
in-house. 

Still,  he  says,  "because  of  the 
short  learning  curve,  we  don't  have 
to  worry  much  about  support  or 


For  questions  to  ask 
your  intranet  vendor 
before  you  buy,  and 
for  an  expanded 
version  of  our  product 
review,  visit 

www.computerworld. com/intranets 


"BECAUSE  OF  THE  short  learn¬ 
ing  curve,  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  support  or 
maintenance.  It's . . .  ready 
to  use  off  the  shelf.' 

DICK  TUEY,  AMES  ASSOCIATE 
AND  NASA  CONTRACTOR 


maintenance.  It's  a  nice  package  — 
ready  to  use  off  the  shelf  —  and  it 
doesn't  take  a  walking  army  to  keep 
it  up  and  running."  IntraPower  costs 
$10  to  $20  per  user,  according  to  the 
company. 

AI.1CE  LAPLANTE 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  ERIC  MILLETTE 
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INTRODUCING 
N  0-S  W  EAT 
NET. 

The  Internet  is  wonderful — and  worrisome. 

How  can  you  ensure  it's  a  productive  tool  and  not  a  seductive  distraction?  How  can  you  protect  confidential  information  from  intruders? 

How  can  you  maximize  its  business  potential  while  minimizing  your  financial  risk? 

Novell®  BorderManager  makes  it  possible. 

BorderManager,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product, 
is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services  that  manages,  secures, 
and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border — 
the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

Through  tight  integration  with  NDS— the  world's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service — BorderManager 
can  decrease  the  cost  of  managing  your  intranet  while  safely  extending  your  business  out  to  the  Internet. 

And  what's  that  mean?  Freedom. 

The  freedom  to  leverage  your  existing  hardware  and  software  investments,  reduce  the  cost  of  managing  your  corporate  networks, 
and  increase  bottom-line  productivity  up  to  100%!  Any  network,  any  platform,  any  browser, 

BorderManager  is  the  complete  solution  to  make  the  Internet — and  everynet — make  sense  for  your  business. 

And  now  you  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it. 

Contact  your  participating  Novell  reseller  for  a  45-day  FREE  TRIAL  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  details.  Quantities  are  limited. 

WWW.  novell  .com/bordermanager 


Novell 
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Hardware/Software 

BAY  NETWORKS,  INC.’S 
BAYSTACK  INSTANT  INTRANET 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  (800)  784-4638 
www.instant.net 

$2,495  device  connects  your  PC  LAN 
to  the  Internet  through  a  single  IP 
address.  Scalable  to  100  concurrent  user 
applications  per  stackable  box.  Includes 
Internet  applications;  just  needs  an 
account  with  an  ISP. 

COMPACT  DEVICES,  INC.'S  TWISTER 
Campbell,  Calif.  (408)  255-4200 
www.devices.com 

$1,295  plug-and-play  hardware  and 
software  product  designed  to  host 
small  intranet  sites.  Has  proprietary 
operating  system.  Comes  with  tem¬ 
plates  for  creating  Web  sites;  allows 
for  document  sharing  and  content 
publishing. 


MICROTEST,  INC.'S  WEBZERVER 
Phoenix  (602)  952-6400 


WEBTRONICS,  INC.'S  WEBBOX 
Contact:  Cutting  Edge  Technologies, 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  (714)  582-1946 
www.wtnx.com 

$1,295  plug-and-play  hardware  and 
software  Web  server  for  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  branch  ofFices  and  workgroups. 
Bundled  with  Claris  Corp.’s  HomePage 
authoring  software. 

Software 

INTRANETICS  97 

Woburn,  Mass.  (888)  932-2600 

www.intranetics.com 

Ready  to  run  intranet  software  pack¬ 
age,  priced  at  $4,995  (or  $7,495  for 
version  with  Web  server  software), 
includes  17  prepackaged  applications 
and  all  software  components  for  get¬ 
ting  an  intranet  up  and  running: 
browser  license,  SQL  database  and 
E-mail  server. 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.'S 
TEAMROOM 


MICROSOFT  CORP.'S 
60-MINUTE  INTRANET  KIT 
Redmond,  Wash.  (425)  882-8080 
www.microsoft.com 

Free  software  designed  to  work  with 
Office97  and  FrontPage97,  this 
includes  four  starter  site  templates  that 
allow  workgroups  to  quickly  put  up 
departmental  intranets  to  publish  and 
retrieve  data.  Downloadable. 

NET-IT  SOFTWARE  CORP.'S 
NET-IT  CENTRAL 
San  Francisco  (415)  551-0600 
www.net-it.com 

Web-based  groupware  package,  priced 
at  $4,995  or  $6,995  (professional  ver¬ 
sion),  allows  sharing  of  source  doc¬ 
uments  in  their  original  form. 
Includes  templates  for  standard 
intranet  sites.  Can  be  integrated  with 
HTML  forms  and  other  custom 
intranet  applications. 

NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP.’S 
VIRTUAL  OFFICE 

Mountain  View,  Calif.  (650)  937-2555 
www.netscape.com 

Combines  Netscape’s  SuiteSpot  E-mail 
and  Concentric  Network  Corp.’s 
groupware  intranet  applications.  Con¬ 
centric  manages  all  aspects  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  Web  server  at  a  remote  site. 

OBLIX,  INC.'S  INTRAPOWER  SUITE 
Cupertino,  Calif.  (408)  524-9700 
www.oblix.com 

Suite  of  software  tools  ($10  to  $20  per 
user)  to  enable  collaboration  among 
members  of  a  workgroup  via  an 
intranet.  Basic  features  for  online  doc¬ 
ument  sharing  and  collaboration. 
Requires  Web  server  (Netscape, 
Microsoft  or  Apache)  in  place. 


www.microtest.com 

$1,595  plug-and-play  hardware  and 
software  intranet  server  for  publishing, 
organizing,  searching  and  retrieving 
information  for  workgroups  or  depart¬ 
ments.  Allows  for  document  sharing 
and  threaded  discussions  for  collabo¬ 
rative  work. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

(617)  577-8500 
www.lotus.com 

Prepackaged  E-mail  and  intranet 
applications  ($15  to  $20  per  user)  sold 
with  ISP  services:  everything  from 
server  space  to  support  to  mainte¬ 
nance. 


RADNET,  INC.'S  WEBSHARE  SERVER 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (888)  723-6381 
www.radnet.com 

$2,695  set  of  Web  tools  for  designing 
intranet  applications.  Works  with  any 
Web  server.  Ships  with  Sybase,  Inc.’s 
SQL  Anywhere  database. 
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Load  and  Go  Appliancos 


By  Chris  DeVoney 

Computerworld  reviewed 

three  servers  that  typi¬ 
fy  Web  appliances: 
Compact  Devices,  Inc.  s 
Twister  Internet  Server 
($1,295),  Webtronics, 
Inc.’s  WebBox  ($  1 ,295) 
and  Bay  Networks, 
Inc.’s  Instant  Internet 
($2,495).  Instant  Internet  is  an  Inter¬ 
net  gateway  for  Novell,  Inc.  networks. 
Twister  and  WebBox  are  Web  servers. 

The  servers  are  attractive  to  corpora¬ 
tions  because  they  are  quick  to  install 
and  require  only  modest  technical  exper¬ 
tise  to  configure.  But  they  aren’t  perfect. 
Neither  Web  server  offers  complete  Web 
authoring  and  management  tools,  and 
the  Instant  Internet  router  makes  no 
sense  if  the  clients  already  run  TCP/IP. 
And  because  the  devices  are  used  outside 
of  a  central  authority,  the  quality  of  the 
content  could  be  a  problem. 

COMPACT  DEVICES'  TWISTER 

Of  the  three  devices,  4.5-pound  Twister 
was  the  easiest  to  install,  configure  and 
run,  but  like  the  other  Web  appliances, 
missing  database  tools  and  connectivi¬ 
ty  constraints  limit  its  use. 

The  device’s  internal  IG-byte  hard 
disk  is  large  enough  for  even  a  huge  Web 
site.  A  SCSI-II  connector  allows  for  addi¬ 
tional  disk  drives  or  a  backup  device. 

Bundled  software  includes  Claris 
Corp.’s  Home  Page  2.0  and  Net-It  Soft¬ 
ware’s  Now.  Documents  can  be  converted 
in  batch  mode,  though  hyperlinks  must 
be  added  manually. 

Like  most  Web  appliances,  mainte¬ 
nance  is  browser-based,  and  software  can 
be  updated  in  the  files.  The  only  knowl¬ 


edge  required  for  setup  is  where 
to  plug  in  the  cables  and  what 
the  TCP/IP  address  is. 

Of  course,  you  still  have  over¬ 
head  and  maintenance  of  the 
Web  pages.  Sophisticated  Web 
layout  is  beyond  Home  Page’s 
expertise,  and  connecting  to  a 
database  requires  CGI  programming. 
Also,  Twister’s  throughput  limit  of  3M 
byte/sec.  and  30  concurrent  connections 
chokes  on  busy  sites  with  more  than  a 
few  thousand  hits  a  day. 

WEBTRONICS'  WEBBOX 

WebTronics’  WebBox  tops  its  compe¬ 
tition  by  offering  the  TCL  scripting  lan¬ 
guage  to  create  CGI  applications.  Its 
major  problem  is  limited  storage. 

The  box  plugs  into  any  lOBase-T 
Ethernet  network  and  configures  via  a 
Web  browser  or  the  serial  port.  During 
setup,  the  box  didn’t  respond  to  our  com¬ 
puter’s  browser  because  its  address  was¬ 
n’t  set  correctly,  so  we  ran  a  character- 
oriented  setup  using  the  serial  ports  of 
the  box  and  our  computer.  The  initial 
setup  was  basically  the  same  as  Twister’s. 

WebBox  uses  IM  to  8M  bytes  of  flash 
memory  to  hold  files  and  Web  pages. 
It  seems  to  work  at  about  half  the  speed 
of  other  Web  servers.  The  limited  mem¬ 
ory  size  can  hold  most  text-based  sites 
and  some  graphics,  but  if  your  needs  are 
larger,  look  elsewhere. 

BAY  NETWORKS'  INSTANT  INTERNET 

Bay  Networks’  Instant  Internet  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  combination  Internet  router/ 
server.  It  connects  up  to  1 00  concurrent 
clients  on  any  IPX/SPX  network  to  a 
local  Internet  service  provider  (ISP)  using 


your  choice  of  a  33. 6K  or  56K  bit/sec. 
modem.  Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  adapter  orTl  adapter. 

Because  Instant  Internet  acts  as  an 
IPX-to-TCP/IP  gateway,  all  clients  use 
the  box’s  single  address  to 
access  the  Internet,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  Internet 
account.  Because  the  Nov¬ 
ell  clients  do  not  need  to 
run  TCP/IP,  the  clients  are 
more  secure  from  TCP/IP- 
based  Internet  attacks.  A 
built-in  firewall  provides 
additional  security. 

Configuration  is  simple. 
Preconfigured  scripts  make 
the  gateway  connection  to 
more  than  600  ISPs,  and 
Bay  Networks  will  write  a 
custom  script.  Operations 
use  the  Novell  Directory  Service-style 
interface  to  load  users  and  groups  and 
assign  privileges  and  restrictions. 

Instant  Internet  excels  at  connecting 
any  remote  office  or  department.  But 
if  the  clients  run  TCP/IP  or  have  Inter¬ 
net  access  via  the  corporate  network,  look 
at  a  standard,  cheaper  Internet  router  or 
run  clients  through  the  corporate  routers. 


HOW  THEY  RATE 


Compact  Devices' 
Twister  Internet  Server 
Grade:  B,  $1,295 
www.devices.com 
(800)  894-0519 

Webtronics'  WebBox 
Grade:  C+,  $1,295 
www.wtnx.com 
(714)  582-1946 

Bay  Networks' 
Baystack  Instant  Internet 
Grade:  A-,  $2,495 
www.instant.net 
(800)  784-4638 
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OPEN 


systems.  Open  standards.  Open  doors  of  interchange  anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  promise  of  networking. 

And  that  is  the  promise  Novell®  is  delivering. 

Novell's  innovative  enabling  technologies  helped  create  the  networking  revolution  of  yesterday 

and  are  now  helping  catalyze  the  business  revolution  of  tomorrow. 

With  millions  of  users  around  the  world,  Novell  server  operating  systems  truly  power  the  network. 

The  latest  version  of  IntranetWare™  software,  for  example,  offers  superior  management  and  control  of  increasingly  complex  networks, 
including  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets,  delivering  exceptional  value  at  a  low  cost  of  ownership. 

IntranetWare  is  supported  by  Novell  Directory  Services',” 

the  industry's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service, 
providing  single-source  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  computing  environment, 

including  UNIX*  and  NT  servers,  minis  and  mainframes. 

NDS™  also  closely  integrates  with  Novell  BorderManager™  technology,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product. 


BorderManager  is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services 

that  manages,  secures  and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border — 

the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

NDS  and  BorderManager  are  object-oriented  network  services  that  can  be  integrated  under  Novell's  Network  Object  Services  for  Javaf 
This  unique  set  of  Java  initiatives  allows  developers  to  fully  build  robust  and 

scalable  server-based  solutions  for  the  Internet 
using  open  public  API  specifications  for  Java  applications  for  global  computing. 

And  GroupWise®  5.2  leverages  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  deliver  expanded  e-mail  capabilities 
such  as  calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging,  threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking — 

for  any  user  with  any  browser  on  any  server. 

Networks  will  continue  to  get  bigger,  faster  and  more  complex.  But  they're  still  just  networks. 

And  no  one  knows  networks  like  Novell. 

We  have  the  tools,  the  technology  and  the  talent  to  make  the  networking  future  a  practical  reality  today. 

Internet,  intranet,  extranet — anynet — the  name  of  the  network  is  Novell. 

www.novell.com 
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